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DECEMBER 25th, 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


By ARTHUR HAROLD WESTON 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


F THE MILLIONS of men, 
women, and children who look 
forward to the annual return 
of Christmas Day on_ the 

twenty-fifth of December, probably few 
realize that this day has not always been 
associated with the birth of Christ. Nor, 
as a matter of fact, has the birth of Christ 
itself always been considered, 
Christians, as calling for special commemo- 
ration. 


even by 


The early Church Fathers frowned on 
the observance of birthdays as a pagan 
custom. The days consecrated to saints 
and martyrs were not the dates of their 
births but of their deaths. Death, as the 
entrance on the life eternal, was looked 
on as more of an event to be celebrated 
than the beginning of this earthly life. 
One of the greatest of the early Church- 
men, Origen, in the third century, ex- 
pressly rejected the suggestion of celebrat- 
ing the birth of Christ. The Scriptures, 
he pointed out, mention no birthday fes- 
tivities except those of Pharaoh and of 
Herod, neither of whom could possibly 
be considered a proper model for the con- 
duct of good Christians. 


But as might have been expected, such 
an attitude as this could not prevail 
against a deep-rooted habit of humanity, 
and in the course of time a festival in 
honor of Christ’s birth did find-its way 
into the Church calendar. It has not, 
however, always been on the twenty-fifth 
of December. 


There is no definite historical evidence 
as to the time of year when Jesus was 
born. The Gospels do not tell, and we 
find very widely divergent views held by 
historically minded Christians in the early 
centuries. The twentieth of May, the nine- 
teenth or twentieth of April, the seven- 
teenth of November—in fact, dates in 
practically every month of the calendar 
have been urged at different times as the 
proper date of the Nativity. 

One discussion of the question, interest- 
ing because it is so fantastic, but evidently 
perfectly serious, was written in North 
Africa, a few years before 250 A.D. It is 
in a treatise entitled De Pascha Computus, 
and its authorship is really unknown, 
though it has sometimes been ascribed to 
St. Cyprian. According to this document, 
Christ must have been born on the 28th 
of March, for the following reasons, 


In the first place, it is quite obvious 
that when the world was created, the 
Creator created it all fresh and springing 
to new life, in other words, at the vernal 
equinox, which as everybody knows falls 
on the twenty-fifth of March. And, of 
course, it was Sunday, the first day of 
the week. The sun and moon were created 
on the fourth day, Wednesday, March 
28, and the moon was full, as the Creator 
would not have created it in any less 
perfect form. That gives us a starting- 
point for an astronomical cycle. We next 
find, by a study of the Old Testament, 
that the Passover of the Exodus fell upon 
the 12th of April. Then we calculate the 


Gt Natalis Christi laetus, 
ut novus annus faustus 
felixque bobis sit, & 


optamus omnes. 


time from the Exodus to the Nativity. 
This falls into three periods. From the 
Exodus to the Captivity is 995 years. 
The Captivity lasted 70 years. The time 
from the Captivity to the Nativity may 
be ascertained by a Daniel 
9:24, which reads: weeks are 
determined upon 


reference to 
“Seventy 
thy people and upon 
thy holy city, to finish the transgression 
and to make an end of sins, and to make 
reconciliation for iniquity. and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal 
up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint 
the most Holy.’’ Now seventy weeks are 
1 + 7 + 62. We may (and in fact 
should) disregard the 1, because that rep- 
resents the last epoch, which is still in the 
future. The seven weeks are seven weeks 
or forty-nine years, the time 
consumed in the building of the Temple. 
The sixty-two weeks are sixty-two weeks 
of years, or four hundred and thirty-four 
years, from the building of the Temple 
to the birth of the Messiah. By simple 
arithmetic. 995 + 70 + 49 + 434 

1548, the number of years from the 
Exodus to the Nativity. As Christ cor- 
responds to the paschal lamb, it follows 
that the birth of Christ must have oc- 
curred on the Passover of that particular 
year, which turns out to have fallen on 
the twenty-eighth of March. The author 
cannot restrain an exclamation of rever- 


of years. 


ence and awe at this manifestation of the 
Divine Providence, that Christ, the Light 
of the World, should have been born on 
the anniversary of the creation of the 
orb of light, the sun. 


Such an involved computation as this 
leads at least to one safe conclusion—not 
that March 28 was the correct date, but 
that the correct date was not known to 
the anonymous author. 

There was, however, one date which 
for a long remained the favorite, 
especially in the East. This was January 
6, the date of Epiphany. Epiphany is an 
ancient and honorable festival of the 
Church, going back at least into the second 
century. The word itself means “‘appear- 
ance”’ or “‘manifestation’’, and the Church 
festival commemorated especially three oc- 
casions when Christ was manifested to 
mankind—the adoration of the Magi, the 
baptism by John the Baptist, and the 
miracle of Cana. These three events were 
thought of as having occurred on the 
same day of the month, January 6. 


time 


Of particular importance in connection 
with the present topic is the account of 
Jesus’s baptism in the Jordan. According 
to some believers, this was the spiritual 
birth of Christ, as distinguished from 
the physical birth: not until then was 
he truly Son of God. There is in fact an 
old reading of Luke 3:32 (repeated from 
Psalms 2:7): ‘‘Thou art my son; this 
day have I begotten thee,’ and some 
scholars have been inclined to think that 
this was the view originally held by the 
Evangelists. In any case, the very next 
verse of Luke—‘‘And Jesus began to be 
about thirty years of age’’— would lend 
support to the argument that the baptism 
took place on the anniversary of the 
physical birth. 

But whatever may have been the reason 
for fixing on this date, it is true that for 
many years, and over a wide area of the 
Christian world, the birth of Christ was 
commemorated on the sixth of January. 
What, then, led to the all but universal 
adoption of another date twelve days 
earlier, December 25? 

As far as we can tell, the choice of the 
present date for Christmas originated in 


Rome. and the 


reasons for the change 
must be sought in Western, not Eastern, 
Christianity. The earliest trace of the date 
is found in a Roman calendar for the 
year 354. Here, not as a church feast but 
as a historical fact, the birth of Christ 
was placed on December 25. This, of 
course, was after Christianity had won 
its long fight for recognition and was 


now the dominant form of religion in the 
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Empire, fortified by the adhesion of the 
Emperors themselves. 


It is a well-known and extremely in- 
teresting fact that after their victory the 
leaders of the early Church showed great 
skill in adapting their forms and cere- 
monies to existing customs of the people. 
When Gregory the Great was taking steps 
for the conversion of the heathen Saxons, 
he is said to have warned his missionaries 
not to interfere with any traditional be- 
lief or religious observance which could 
be harmonized with Christianity. This 
policy, says Dean Laing of Chicago, ‘‘was 
the bridge over which untold thousands 
passed from paganism to the new faith.” 
Throughout Christendom the student of 
origins can find customs, ceremonies, and 
symbols which were almost certainly de- 
rived from or based upon customs, cere- 
monies, and symbols already existing in 
the several communities. Christian saints 
and martyrs took on the attributes, and 
were credited with the miracles, formerly 
associated with the pagan divinities and 
heroes. Hermes Criophoros, the Greek god 
bearing a ram, finds his counterpart in 
the representation of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, finder of the lost sheep. The 
vine of Bacchus becomes the True Vine. 
The peacock of Hera becomes the Christian 
symbol of the resurrection. The use of in- 
cense was at first a practice of the pagans, 
but was later adopted by the Christians. 
The observance of Sunday as the Lord's 
Day, instead of the seventh day of the 
week, is thought to be due to the influence 
of an oriental cult, Mithraism. But no 
other institution is a better illustration of 
this policy of adaptation than is Christmas 
itself. 

During the days of the Empire when 
Christianity was growing in strength and 
importance, December 25 in the pagan 
calendar was the birthday of the Uncon- 
quered Sun, the Natalis Solis Invicti. This 
no doubt was supposed to fall on the 
winter solstice, when, to dwellers in the 
northern hemisphere, the sun seems to 
enter on a new cycle of life. Such a fes- 
tival in honor of the Sun’s birthday was 
not included among the traditional observ- 
ances of Republican Rome. In Greco- 
Roman mythology in general, the god of 
the sun was Phoebus Apollo, an im- 
portant, but not at all the dominating, 
figure of the pantheon. But as the Im- 
perial age advanced, and probably under 
Asiatic influence, the Sun-god became 
more and more prominent, until, about 
fifty years before Constantine’s adoption 
of Christianity, the Emperor Aurelian 
elevated him to the very highest place in 
the state religion, actually displacing 
Jupiter. 

But after the conversion of Constantine 
it was the settled policy of the Church to 
convert pagan observances, whenever pos- 
sible, to its own uses. What was more 
natural then, than to offer,, as a substitute 
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for the birthday feast of the Sun-god, a 
birthday feast of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity? This was made all the easier by 
the fact that already there had existed, in 
Christian thought, a parallelism between 
Christ and the sun. The argument already 
referred to, that Christ was born on the 
anniversary of the sun’s creation, is one 
instance of this equation; the adoption of 
Sun-day for the Lord’s Day is another. 
And the keen minds of the Christian 
propagandists did not miss their oppor- 
tunity. “You call your god the Uncon- 
quered Sun,” said they, “‘but who is in 
reality so Unconquered as our Lord, whom 


It Came Gpon The 
Midnight Clear 


Translated by J. C. ROBERTSON 
University of Toronto 


Serena nocte media 
Delapsi de caelis 
Insigne illud angeli 
Psallerunt citharis: 
“In terra pax et gratia 
Dei benevoli;”’ 
Quiescit orbis reverens 
Dum canunt angeli. 


Bis mille annos egimus 
Ex illo cantico, 
Discordia et scelere 
Plenos miserrimo; 
Bellantes semper homines 
Sunt cantus inscii:— 
Iam rixas intermittite 
Dum canunt angeli. 


Adventat tempus aureum, 
Annis volventibus, 

Iam pridem quod praedictum est 
A sanctis vatibus, 

Cum Pacis Princeps praeerit 
Refecto huic orbi, 

Omnesque reddent homines 
Quae canunt angeli. 


the Scriptures themselves call the Sun of 
Righteousness?”’’ (cf. Malachi 4:2). 

Among the Romans, too, Christmas as 
a December festival took on much of the 
coloring of the old Roman Saturnalia, 
with the exchanging of presents and the 
general atmosphere of hilarity and good 
fellowship. In the lands of the north it 
associated with itself customs which had 
grown up in connection with a festival 
of the winter solstice there—the use of 
holly and mistletoe, the Yule log, the 
wassail-bowl. 


Thus in the West, around the middle 
of the fourth century, the new date be- 


came established, while in the East th 
old date was still observed. But the sam 
causes which tended to elevate Rome t 
a position of leadership in the Church- 

partly the association with St. Peter an 
the Apostolic Succession and partly th 
age-old glamour of the Roman name— 
would tend also toward the extension o 
Roman customs. Gradually, and not with 
out resistance, the new date replaced th 
old in the East also. 


At Antioch, in 388, we find St. John 
Chrysostom arguing vigorously in favo: 
of December 25 as the proper date for the 
Christmas festival. He admits that the idea 
is a comparatively new one, brought from 
the West, but he offers three reasons for 
accepting it. The first has no real weight 
—merely the growing tendency in favor 
of that date. The validity of the second 
we cannot determine—that official records 
in Rome showed the exact time of the 
census which brought Joseph and Mary 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem. His third 
argument, though not conclusive, is in- 
genious, being an attempt to compute the 
time of the Nativity from the time of the 
Annunciation, as related to the story of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth in the first chap- 
ter of Luke. 


There is an interesting letter which if 
authentic would come about 350 (but 
which is probably not authentic), pur- 
porting to be from the bishop of Jerusalem 
to the bishop of Rome and discussing 
the date of the Christmas celebration. 
Epiphany, January 6, says the writer, is 
overloaded. We must meet at Bethlehem, 
three miles south of Jerusalem, before 
dawn, to celebrate the Nativity. Then we 
must hurry over to the Jordan, fifteen 
miles in the other direction, to celebrate 
the Baptism. Neither ceremony can _ be 
performed with the care and _ reverence 
which it deserves. Will not the bishop of 
Rome investigate the archives preserved 
there, including documents brought from 
Jerusalem by Titus, and establish the true 
date of the Birth, thus removing an awk- 
ward conflict? 


But for many years after the alleged 
date of this letter Jerusalem remained a 
center of conservatism in this matter. An 
early fifth-century preacher takes the Pal- 
estinians to task for holding out against 
the custom of practically the entire Chris- 
tian world. ‘“You may say,.”’ he says in 
effect, ‘“‘that Christ was born in your 
country and therefore you ought to know 
more about it than outsiders. But you 
are wrong. The leaders of the early 
Church, Peter, Paul, and the rest, you 
drove out, and they came to us, so that 
we are in a position to be better informed 
than you are.’ 


Eventually, however, for one reason or 
another, even Jerusalem capitulated, about 
450, and adopted the generally accepted 
date of December 25. Only one group 
in the ancient Church failed to conform. 
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[hat was the Armenians. To them the 
change from the old date savored of 
sun-worship and idolatry, and_ they 
would have none of it. Upon the inde- 
pendent minds of this people arguments, 
entreaties, threats, were of no avail; and 
to this day the Armenian Church cele- 
brates its Christmas on January 6. 


wv 
THE SHORTAGE OF LATIN 
TEACHERS 


By WALTER R. AGARD 


University of Wisconsin 


HORTAGES of high school Latin 
teachers in Michigan, described in 
the October CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK, are duplicated to some ex- 

tent in Wisconsin. 

Every summer the Department of 
Classics at the University of Wisconsin 
urges freshmen who enter with three or 
four years of Latin to consider a teaching 
career in that subject, quoting statements 
like this, made in 1942, by R. A. Walker, 
Director of the University Placement Bu- 
reau: ‘‘We have had for years a greater 
demand for high school teachers of Latin 
than we have had teachers available. Each 
year I uncover a number of students who 
had three or four years of Latin in high 
school and liked it, but did not continue 
the study at the University. Almost inva- 
riably these people bewail the fact that they 
were not strongly advised to take enough 
Latin to meet the state certification stand- 
ards. I hope that in some way such stu- 
dents can be reached in time so that they 
may prepare to teach high school Latin, 
for our total number of calls for Latin 
teachers is usually as great as the number 
of calls for all other languages combined.”’ 


Not enough students, however, have 
appreciated the value of this advice. In 
1940-41, for example, there was a de- 
mand for 33 teachers with a Latin major 
and 33 with a Latin minor. To meet it, 
only 14 Latin majors and 29 Latin 
minors were available. 


The demand for Latin as the chief 
subject included 4 calls for Latin alone, 
12 for Latin and English, 7 for Latin 
and Spanish, and 5 each for Latin and 
history, Latin and French, and Latin and 
speech. The demand for Latin as a second- 
ary subject included 19 calls for English 
and Latin; the rest were thinly scattered 
over a wide field, including even commer- 
cial subjects and home economics. 

Total figures for the state, including 
placements from other institutions, are not 
available, but beyond question there are 
not enough students at present preparing 
to teach Latin to meet the demand. And 
the demand is likely to continue, unless 
the war changes the picture radically. 
Latin has been holding its own quite well 
in our schools, in spite of an unfavorable 
attitude toward foreign languages on the 
part of many administrators. Figures for 
1942 show that 258 schools in Wisconsin 
offer Latin, of which 40 give four years 
of the subject. There are 40 teachers of 
Latin only, and 260 of Latin and other 
subjects, of whom 158 have Latin as 
their major subject. Only a few schools 
dropped Latin last year, fewer in number 
than those dropping French and German. 

We teachers of classics in Wisconsin are 
trying to convince students that here is a 
good career awaiting them. But we are 
not succeeding as well as we should. We 
welcome suggestions as to how this prob- 
lem can be dealt with more effectively. 

For my data I am indebted to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Placement Bureau, 
and to Frank J. Klier, who will soon 
publish a comprehensive study of the 
foreign language situation in Wisconsin 
schools. 


“ALEA DAMNOSA” 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY XII, 47 (MELEAGER) 


While still a babe in arms, at break of day, 
With dice Love gambled my soul away. 


—Translated by L. R. Shero, 
Swarthmore College. 


MAGISTRI 
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This department is designed as a _ clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


CAROLS 

Miss Helen N. Dean, of the Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane, Wash., 
writes: 

“In keeping with the tradition of 
years, a large group of Latin students 
from our high schools will sing Christmas 
carols in Latin in the lobby of one of our 
most important hotels at five o'clock on 
the afternoon of the Sunday before Christ- 


mas. There will be both solo and group: 


numbers. The choir will be vested.’’ 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 

Mother Mary Dolores, O.S.U., of the 
Ursuline Academy, Springfield,  IIl., 
writes: 

“Last Christmas our Latin Club gave 
the Christmas story, in pageant form, as 
an assembly program for the whole 
school.’ This is a project which many 
schools undertake annually; it is almost 
invariably a great success. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES 
Mrs. Bernice S. Engle, of Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, writes: 


“Last year our Latin club presented a 
Christmas program for the Latin depart- 
ment and its friends. The mistress of 
ceremonies introduced a mixed choral 
group, which sang ‘Adeste Fideles,’ ‘The 
First Noel,’ and ‘Gloria’ in Latin. Two 
students next gave short talks on the 
Roman Saturnalia. The election of a mock 
‘King of the Saturnalia’ followed. For 
this high office nine candidates appeared, 
dressed in Roman costume. The winner 
was determined by a throw of dice (how- 
ever, for smoothness of detail, the winner 
had been selected beforehand). The ‘king’ 
thereupon read his royal proclamation. 
One of the boys was ordered to get up 
and speak in his own dispraise.’ Another 
was ordered to sing ‘God Rest You 
Merry Gentlemen’ in Latin (from THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for December, 
1941, page 28). Two small freshman 
girls were ordered to give a dance. The 
principal was ordered to dismiss ll 
eighth-hour study halls on the last day 
before vacation. Teachers of Latin were 
ordered to give no tests on the day of the 
program. We had all announced tests be- 
forehand, so that they would feel pleased!”’ 


“DORMI, FILI, DORMI” 
Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of Fort Ham- 
ilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: 


“At the Christmas season, my classes 
always enjoy the exquisite Latin poem, 
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‘Dormi, Fili, Dormi.’ It was written by 
an unknown Italian. It is often quoted 
to show the gentleness of which the Latin 
language is capable.’’ The pcem follows: 


Dormi, fili, dormi, mater 
cantat unigenito: 
dormi, puer, dormi, pater 


nato clamat parvulo. 


Lectum stravi tibi soli; 
dormi, nate bellule: 
stravi lectum foeno molli: 


dormi, mi animule. 


Dormi, decus ac corona, 
dormi, nectar lacteum, 
dormi: mater dabo dona, 


dabo favum melleum. 


Dormi, nate mi mellite, 
dormi, plene saccharo, 
dormi, vita meae vitae, 


casto nate utero. 


Quidquid optes, volo dare; 
dormi, parve pupule; 
dormi, fili, dormi, carae 


matris deliciolae. 
vw 
CAESAR’S “MAGINOT LINE” 


EADERS OF THE CLASSICAL 

OUTLOOK have expressed much 

interest in the models of ancient 

buildings which have been con- 
structed by Rev. Anthony M. Guenther. 
S. J., of Canisius College, Buffalo, N. 
Y. To his collection of models Father 
Guenther has recently added a replica in 
wood of the fortifications erected by 
Julius Caesar during his siege of the 
town of Alesia, in 62 B.C. 

‘The series of iron spikes, traps, tren- 
ches, ramparts, stockades, and observation 
posts conceived by Caesar,’’ says Father 
Guenther, ‘“‘bears a striking resemblance 
to the defenses erected along modern 
French and German frontiers. Of course, 
the advancements of science have al- 
tered the picture somewhat, and today 
we have the modern devices of offensive 
warfare that were non-existent in the 
time of Caesar. However, it is interesting 
to note that behind all the present-day 
contrivances and systems of barricade can 
be found the basic ideas on which Caesar 
planned his own defenses more than two 
thousand years ago. For instance, the 
first line of defense consisted of rows of 
metal spikes, sharpened to arrow points 
and protruding from  one-and-one-half 
to two feet above the ground. These are 
almost identical with the steel tank traps 
set by the modern general to combat tank 
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warfare. And so it goes, even to the rows 
of pits, the trenches, and the stockades 
or forts themselves.” 


The besieged town of Alesia was set 
upon a hill, and below it spread a broad 
plain. It was here that Caesar's legions 
made camp; and to prevent being taken 
by surprise, they erected the formidable 
defense works. Caesar's fortifications had 
a perimeter of about eleven miles; Father 
Guenther’s model represents about two 
hundred and seventy feet of them. 

The series of iron spikes would be 
the first obstacle to be met by attacking 
parties. Immediately behind these were 
eight rows of pits, planted in groups of 
five, three feet deep and three feet apart. 
Concealed in each pit beneath brush en- 
tangiements were stout wooden stakes 
trimmed to sharp points, on which on- 
rushing soldiers would become impaled. 
To the rear of the pits were five trenches, 
five feet deep and five feet wide at the 
top, tapered to three feet at the bottom, 
where huge logs were placed, each hold- 
ing pointed tree-tops as added hazards. 
Two trenches fifteen feet deep and fif- 
teen feet wide at the top were next in 
line, the one dry and the other full of 
water. The rear wall of the second trench 
was built to an additional fifteen foot 
height, forming a rampart. Halfway up 
the rampart were tree-top entanglements, 
and at the top was the wall of the 
stockade. In lower places the stockade 
was four feet high, in other places eight 
feet high. Observation towers, from thirty 
to forty-eight feet high, rose at distances 
of eighty feet. 


Father Guenther’s model is constructed 


Courtesy of the Canisius College Griffin 


exactly to scale. It is an excellent piece 
of workmanship, and has been viewed 
by hundreds of visitors since it was 
placed on display in Canisius College last 
spring. 
OUR CULTURE AND THE 
LANGUAGE BAR 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, 
Athens, West Virginia 


OME WRITERS and speakers on 
the broad and deep subject of 
culture view the American scene 
without misgivings. They do not 

regret the passing of the old, and ordain 
themselves as automatic welcomers of the 
new. It is praiseworthy and becoming, 
they argue, to contribute to the variety 
of “world cultures’’ one that shall repre- 
sent a national personality. This may 
leave Latin and Greek out of its calcu- 
lations, provided only it is definitively 
a product of our own creation. I have 
even heard a college professor define cul- 
ture as anything and everything that 
benefits a community. 

Assumptions like these becloud true is- 
sues through application of the word 
“culture’’ to adulterated uses. For a pa- 
rallel consider a kindred word. There are 
museums of ‘‘art,’’ and departments of 
“art’’ in tenth-rate stores. The latter have 
no just right to adopt the word for their 
purposes, but there is no law against the 
practice, the manager's reasoning stops 
short of such spheres, and the public un- 
fortunately sees nothing incongruous in 
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e term as thus environed, just as it is 
conscious of the present general sink- 
e of the language among us, a depress- 
» indication itself of the kind of in- 
lectual future toward which we seem 

be tending. In some institutions of 
earning’ the ‘‘art’’ department may 
ature shoe-tree painting and night-gown 
riuls. 

It is easy to be naive, and identify cul- 

ire with bathtubs, and it is easy to be 
ippant, and assert, as a writer in School 
nd Society has recently done, that at the 
urn of the century farm boys were for- 
king the plow for the emotional and 
ntellectual refinements of Greek and La- 
n. Those farm boys were not primarily 
eking “‘culture,”’ as satirically charged. 
lf they did study Latin (as a few of 
hem did), it was not with the idea 
of getting their feet off the ground; for 
[atin was a subject, as we all knew in 
those days, of infinitely practical earthy 
value. Not dwelling long on its being 
the basis of several great modern lan- 
guages, including English (a fact too 
elementary and obvious), the professors 
told the boys that Latin and other heavy- 
content studies helped to confer a mental 
manliness that should enable them to run 
straighter furrows, and chop trees to bet- 
ter advantage; and Latin and Greek pro- 
bably did exactly that when honestly 
pursued. 


A lady of my acquaintance has just 
remarked of a certain man that he is 
cultured gentleman.’ His training and 
experience have doubtless impressed her, 
and particularly also his graces of con- 
versation and other evidences of tact and 
delicacy. As she makes no pretensions to 
learning, however, she can hardly have 
gauged the extent ‘of his intellectual cu- 
riosity, surely a requisite in all cultural 
aspiratior., and thus her appraisal, though 
fraught with kindness and reflecting cre- 
dit on herself, lacks authority. 

The “‘One-Hoss Shay" went to pieces 
all at once for the reason that ‘‘logic is 
logic.’” So culture is culture, and there 
is no clearer definition for it that is 
complete. Not even Shakespeare, whom 
most of us consider an embodiment of 
culture, could put a definition of that 
abstraction into words such as ‘‘the mad- 
ding crowd”’ could grasp. Asking ‘“Where 
is Fancy bred, in the heart or in the 
head, how begot, how nourished?’’ he 
can reply only with the factually un- 
illuminating assertion that “‘it is en- 
gendered in the eyes.’” Antony says of 
Brutus, ‘‘His life was gentle, and the 
elements so mixed in him that nature 
might stand forth and say to all the 
world, ‘This was a man.’”’ Here is, if 
we may venture to say so, not a bad 
description of what it means to be cul- 
tured; but it is so only because it is so 
bewilderingly indefinite. 


Language attainment is of course not 
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a positive guarantee of culture, but it 
seems almost gratuitous to insist that 
culture presupposes a considerable degree 
of language knowledge. Would it be a 
cultured individual before whose mind's 
eye the word “‘gentle,’’ as used in the 
last paragraph, would conjure up some- 
thing grandmotherly instead of the in- 
tended implication of something noble, 
magnanimous, kingly? Can any _ person 
presuming to wear the habiliments of 
culture refuse to meet the challenge of 
the words met in daily intercourse with 
well-nurtured minds, and in the writings 
known by common consent among scho- 
lars as the best? 

All the foregoing remarks indeed are 
intended partly as a vindication of the 
rights of language. Emasculation of the 
meaning in a word leads to unwarranted 
trains of thought. The web that is finally 
woven is all tangled, while at the same 
time the weaver is sublimely unconscious 
that it is so. When persons of supposed 
educational competence lawlessly bungle 
the delicate instruments of speech, there 
is an end, for them at least, of intellectual 
cultivation. Thought is hamstrung for 
lack of a proper means to ‘“‘body™ it 
forth. 


A tremendously serious crimp appears 
in our pretensions to national culture 
when we examine into the stocks of 
words possessed by our undergraduates 
(to say nothing, in charity, about some 
of their mentors). Confronted with ‘Tell 
me where is Fancy bred,’’ they promptly 
shy at ‘‘bred.’’ If it had been “‘born and 
raised,’’ the case would have been dif- 
ferent, although of course they would 
have had only a very faint, if any, com- 
prehension of ‘‘Fancy.’’ In “‘Let us all 
ring Fancy’s knell,’"” how about that 
“knell’’ they never heard of? 

A friend of mine was interviewing a 
university president, and in the course 
of the conversation used the word ‘‘pe- 
jorative.’” At once came the startled in- 
terjection, ‘Pejorative’? What's that?’’ 
It is by no means compulsory that col- 
lege and university presidents should toss 
such words playfully up and down, but 
we could be far prouder of them as a 
group if we thought them in the main 
capable of so doing. 


Recently, only a third of a college 
class was able to interpret exactly the 
word “‘aspect’’ in “‘with grave aspect he 
rose,’ and ‘‘become”’ in “‘I dare do all that 
may become a man.” Half of a class of 
teachers had no ‘“‘living-together’’ ac- 
quaintance with ‘‘aroma.”’ 


All this is a long story; and the fore- 
casters of approaching ‘‘culture’’ will do 
well to undertake some little language 
experiments of their own if they are 
not disposed to credit the authenticity of 
the experiences of a teacher of many 
years’ standing. 


General culture, in the reverent use of 


this word, will, in the writer's humble 
opinion, have to wait until we catch up 
on our language. In the meanwhile we 
shall be treating the world to the rather 
pathetic spectacle of a people valiantly 
lifting itself, culturally, by its bootstraps. 


THE ATTEMPT TO RESTRICT 
THE MEANING OF 
“DILAPIDATED” 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


KNOWLEDGE of the etymology 

of words is not always a safe 

guide to their meaning. This 

statement may be somewhat 

trite, but it is a truism that needs to be im- 

pressed upon each new generation of Latin 

students. An excellent example of the fail- 

ure to heed the principle may be seen in 

the efforts of some linguistic fundamental- 

ists to restrict the use of ‘‘dilapidated’’ 

to an original meaning wrongly attributed 
to dilapido. 

A friend told me that his father, who 
was trained in the classics, strongly ob- 
jected whenever he heard the word ‘‘dilap- 
idated’’ applied to anything other than a 
tumble-down stone wall or building. A 
more harmful attempt to limit its mean- 
ing may be found in print in a little 
manual which is as pretentious inside as 
it is unpretentious outside. One entry reads 
as follows: “‘“Dilapidated for Ruined. Said 
of a building, or other structure. But the 
word is from the Latin lapis, a stone, and 
cannot properly be used of anything but 
a stone structure.’’ Since these reformers 
obviously considered ‘“‘dilapidated’’ to be 
correctly used only if it described a struc- 
ture in which stone had fallen from stone, 
it would seem that a misinterpretation of 
the inseparable particle di(s) in the sense 
of de, “down from,’ must have affected 
their attitude. 


Of ‘‘dilapidate’’ as a verb the New 
English Dictionary remarks: ‘‘Taken in 
Eng. in a more literal sense than was 
usual in L."’ This comment, which was 
made before the Thesaurus Linguae Latt- 
nae had reached the word dilapido, is 
true, but, in connection with the ex- 
amples presented, it leads one to suspect 
that the editors thought the Latin original 
could apply to buildings falling into ruin. 
Although many Latin scholars would 
doubtless say, offhand, that Browning's 
phrase “Over the low, dilapidated wall’’ 
(The Ring and the Book 6, 1066) con- 
tains a literal use of the word in the 
Roman sense, this meaning seems to have 
been acquired in modern times by virtue 
of the word’s apparent etymology and to 
have no semantic basis in Roman usage. 

It may surprise some of my readers, as 
it did me, to learn that the Thesaurus 
gives no example of the use of dilapido to 
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describe a stone structure falling into dis- 
repair. Since the particle di- signifies 
“apart or different directions,”’ 
dilapido naturally means ‘“‘to scatter or 
strew stones,’’ and hence “‘to pave with 
stones,’ as Isidore (Orig. 15, 16) care- 
fully explains: ‘‘Ipsa [via] est et dilapi- 
data, id est lapidibus strata.’’ In a line 
from Ausonius, ‘““‘Dans aulam Stephano 
pretiosam dilapidato’’ (Opuscula 3, 3, 
31), we find dilapidato employed in ‘the 
same sense as the simple verb in the Vul- 
gate rendering of Acts 7, 58: “‘Et lapida- 
bant Stephanum.”’ The prefix has an 
intensive force, however, when Columella 
speaks of Jupiter as ‘‘stoning’’ the works 
of man and ox with hail: “Iuppiter.. . 
grandine dilapidans hominumque 
boumque labores’’ (Columella 10, 329- 
350). 

The three quotations in which dilapido 
appears in the preceding paragraph are 
the only examples of literal uses of the 
verb that are cited by the Thesaurus. The 
last two, especially the one from Colu- 
mella, show how easy it must have been 
for this word to come to mean “‘destroy.”’ 

The Thesaurus lists eight or nine fig- 
urative uses of dilapido for every literal 
one. It cites Terence (Phormio 897), for 
instance, who represents Demipho as try- 
ing to prevent the squandering of his 
ready money: “*. . . prius quam dilapidat 
nostras trigintas minas.’’ Perhaps Roman 
legatees were spendthrifts, for in his 
Matheseos’ Libri, Firmicus  Maternus 
records thirteen positions of the planets 
and other heavenly bodies which ‘‘dilapi- 
date’’ patrimonies (see the Index to the 
Teubner edition). The meanings ‘‘de- 
stroy,’’ ‘“‘consume,’’ and “‘squander’’ were 
the common and well established ones for 
dilapido in classical antiquity. Quotations 
in the New English Dictionary show that 
fortunes, patrimonies, and numerous other 
things without stones in them may be 
correctly described as being ‘‘dilapidated.”’ 
Sir Walter Scott, who was fond of the 
word, applied it to clothes, inheritances, 
and estates. In English legal phraseology 
the plural form, ‘“‘dilapidations,’’ is used 
to designate ‘‘the waste committed by the 
incumbent of an ecclesiastical living’ and 
‘the disrepair for which a tenant is usu- 
ally liable when he has agreed to give up 
his premises in good repair.”’ 

May ‘‘dilapidated’’ be employed to de- 
scribe a figurative house? In a quotation 
which I know only at second hand there 
is an interesting occurrence of this word. 
On his eightieth birthday someone asked 
John Quincy Adams how he felt. He 
replied: ‘‘John Quincy Adams himself 
is very well, thank you. But the house he 
lives in is getting a bit dilapidated. It is 
tottering on its foundations; its walls are 
badly shattered; its roof is worn.’’ To me 
this is a most pleasing use of the word, 
but ‘‘dilapidated liver’? would probably 
be startling if used by anybody except 
H. L. Mencken. 
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Irrespective of what the Romans did, 
we are warranted in speaking of stone 
walls and buildings as being dilapidated, 
but it is presumptuous for anyone to try 
to confine the word to this application and 
so to thrust upon dilapido a meaning 
which, so far as we know, it never bore. 


The danger of assuming that a knowl- 
edge of the etymology of a word gives 
one the key to its meaning may be further 
illustrated by a calamity that overtook a 
teacher of Latin in translating the Laws 
of the Twelve fables, VII, 7; ‘‘Viam 
muniunto; ni sam delapidassint, qua volet 
iumenta agito.’’ He rendered this provi- 
sion, under the heading ‘‘fences,’’ as fol- 


Good King Wenceslas 


Translated by STEPHEN A. HURLBUT 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 


Sanctus Wenceslaus rex 
Stephani ad festum, 
Agrum vidit nivibus 
Gelidis congestum. 
Vidit pauperem sibi 
Ligna colligentem, 
Qui sub luna splendida 
Sensit se frigentem. 


Huc, O puer, siste huc, 
Dicens, si cognoris, 
Quis sit, ubi habitet 
Pauper iste foris? 
Ere, procul habitat, 
Subter illum montem, 
Silvae iuxta limitem, 
Ad Agnetis fontem. 


Affer carnem, vinum fer, 
Lignum afferamus, 

Ut nos illi pauperi 
Cenam praebeamus. 

Rex et puer prodibant 
Animo aequali, 

Vento flante acriter 
Tempore brumali. 


Ere, nox fit atrior, 
Ventus vi augetur; 
Plus non possum, nescio cur, 
Valde cor terretur. 
Puer mi, vestigia tu 
Sequere libenter; 
Hiems saeva laedet te 
Minus violenter. 


Puer regem sequitur, 
Unde nix discessit ; 
Fervor glaebis inerat, 
Ubi sanctus pressit. 
Hoc scitote, divites, 
Christum qui amatis, 
Vos beati eritis, 
Si quem vos beatis. 
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lows: “‘Ye shall wall the roads. Unless 
the stones have fallen down, thou shalt 
drive thy beasts of burden wherever de- 
sired.” 


THE MOUSE AND THE ANT 


By ADELAIDE D. SIMPSON 
Hunter College 


ERGIL AND HORACE, linked 

as poets laureate of the August- 

an Age, are temperamentally 

often as far apart as their own 
native towns, yet small significant 
ways they are unexpectedly close. In the 
first Georgic Vergil instructs his farmer 
how to avoid minor annoyances of the 
farm,. especially such ‘‘variae pestes”’ 
(181-186) as the tiny mouse who builds 
his home and barns underground, the 
blind moles digging bedrooms, the toad 
in his hole, and those devastators of a 
full granary, weevils and the ant who 
fears a poverty-stricken old age. The tiny 
mouse of Georgics I, 181 immediately 
recalls Horace’s funny little mouse of Ars 
Poetica 139, and still more the ‘Town 
and Country Mouse’ fable (Satires II, 
6, 79-119). Vergil’s mouse builds his 
“domos’” and “‘‘horrea,”’ and Horace’s 
country mouse is ‘‘pater ipse domus,”’ 
who brings from his frugal storehouse 
all sorts of country-mouse delicacies for 
his disdainful city friend. 


The thrifty and predatory ant of 
Georgics I, 186 appears in Horace, Satires 
I, 1, 33-35, where not unmindful of the 
future she laboriously carries grain for 
her pile. The divergence here between the 
poets is no less interesting than the 
parallel, for Vergil has genuine sympathy 
with the farmer whose grain is carried 
away, but Horace thinks only of the ant 
and her busy forethought. His own prayer 
to Apollo (Odes I, 31, 17-20) shows 
something of the quality of the “‘parvula 

formica;’’ he too wants to enjoy 
his savings and his old age, though he 
adds a completely unformicine wish for 
a sound mind and the gift of song. 


Vergil knows how troublesome these 
mice, ants, and other pests can be, but 
despite his concern for the farmer he 
suggests no campaign of extermination, 
but only a plan to avoid their most de- 
structive appearances. Both he and Horace 
can, if they will, look back on a country 
childhood and recall the serious friendli- 
ness of children with various small living 
creatures. (Even city children in recent 
years have known Vergil’s mouse, mole, 
and toad in the persons of the Water Rat, 
the Mole, and the Toad of Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘“‘The Wind in the Wil- 
lows.”’) All their mature resources of 
genius and skill the two poets hold in 
trust for their country, but sometimes 
they turn away from the thought of 
Rome, and instead of war and its after- 
math, instead of ambition and ‘‘the cruel 
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sport of Fortune,’’ instead of great mill- 
ennial visions of the years to come, they 
see a little mouse busy with his store- 
house and an ant saving for old age. 


BOOK “NOTES 


Note—-Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for reveiw, 
are mentioned in this department. 


A New Introduction to Greek. By Alston 
Hurd Chase’ and Henry Phillips, Jr. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Edwards Brothers, 
1942. Pp. vi + 112. $2.50. 


This lithoprinted, spiral-bound book 
is designed to be completed in one semes- 
ter of a college course. It is divided into 
thirty-four lessons, each of which (ex- 
cept the first, which is introductory) con- 
sists of grammatical material, a reading 
exercise with notes, a lesson vocabulary, 
and two or three English-to-Greek sen- 
tences. The grammatical material is ad- 
ministered in large doses. Lesson 2, for 
example, calls for “‘learning’’ the com- 
plete declension of an adjective and of 
the definite article, and the ‘‘observing”’ 
of the complete declension of five nouns. 
The vocabulary burden of this lesson is 
also pretty heavy; there are thirty-six 
different words. The reading exercises 
consist of isolated sentences, most of 
them, however, being pithy sayings from 
a large variety of Greek writers. Also, 
beginning with Lesson 14, these exer- 
cises are frequently supplemented by con- 
nected passages adapted from _ various 
Greek sources. These supplementary pas- 
sages amount to a total of approximately 
five printed pages. There is a general 
Greek-English vocabulary but no Eng- 
lish-Greek vocabulary. The authors feel 
that ‘‘pupils had better not do English- 
Greek sentences at all, than to do them 
by looking up words in a list.’ Most 
teachers would ‘regard it as an over-simpli- 
fication to say that omicron is pronounced 
as the o in optics, and there are some 
other features to which one might ob- 
ject. This reviewer especially doubts the 
wisdom of using ‘‘sentences’’ without the 
copulative verb in the first reading ex- 
ercise. Furthermore sentence 1 (chalepa 
ta kala) presents other serious difficuities 
to the beginner, as do other similar sen- 
tences in this exercise. —wW.L.C. 


Sight Reading from Cicero: The Con- 
spiracy and Its Consequences. By Ste- 
phen A. Hurlbut. Washington: The 
St. Albans Press, 1941. Pp. 36, 25c. 
This paper-bound booklet offers mul- 

tum in parvo to provide functional and 

formal drill in third-year Latin vocabu- 
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lary together with Latin background ma- 
terial for a better understanding of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. The material for 
formal vocabulary drill consists of three 
alphabetical lists of important words in 
Catiline I, II, Ill, IV, Archias, and Pom- 
pey. The functional vocabulary drill is 
provided by a cleverly written four-page 
Latin summary of Catiline I which em- 
ploys a great majority of these third- 
year words. The background material 
consists of a total of some 300 lines of 
Latin text, selected from Cicero’s own 
writings (chiefly from the Pro Murena 
and the Pro Sulla) which refer to the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. These passages 
are provided with marginal vocabularies, 
footnotes, and comprehension questions. 
There is also a three-page Latin Vita 
Ciceronis, which the author suggests 
should be ‘‘read, translated, and digested 
more than once in the course of the year’s 
work.’’ Two additional features of this 
useful little book are two pages of ‘‘Latin 
Phrases and Idioms’ and one page of 
“Discernenda Quaedam,”’ such as deligo: 
—W.L.C. 


diligo; tacio: tacto: taceo. 


Notes And Notices 


The American Philological Association 
will hold its seventy-fourth annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28 
and 29, 1942. An abbreviated program 
of papers is being planned. 


Because of transportation difficulties 
arising out of the war, the Archaeological 
Institute of America will this year meet 
in New York City. Brief sessions will be 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
on December 30 and 31. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Ohio Classical Conference was held 
at Oxford and Hamilton on October 29, 
30, and 31. Western College and Miami 
University were hosts. 


The current edition of the Indiana 
University News-Letter is a_ beautifully 
printed, sumptuously illustrated booklet 
of sixteen pages. It includes humorous 
jingles and notes as well as serious articles 
and helps for teachers of Latin. 

Teachers of Latin would find interest- 
ing an article entitled ‘‘Witnessing for 
Latin,’’ by A. M. Withers, in School and 
Society for September 26, 1942, pages 
270-272. Professor Withers incorporates 
into the article letters from John Kieran 
and Franklin P. Adams, strongly endors- 
ing the study of Latin. 

The September, 1942, issue of Educa- 
tion, pages 19-25, contains an article 
which is very favorable to the classics. It 
is ‘‘Educational Prerequisities for Scholar- 
ship: Greek and Latin,’’ by John P. Le- 
Coq. head of the Romance Language 
Department of Drake University. 


MATERIALS 


Miss Veda McCray, of the Senior High 
School, Middletown, Ohio, has prepared a 
brief digest of the more important Latin 
forms and principles of syntax, together 
with a classified vocabulary and list of 
idioms. The result, an attractive booklet 
of forty-four pages with a bright cover, 
is entitled ‘Latin in a Nutshell.’’ It is 
intended for use at the beginning of the 
second year. The booklet may be obtained 
for 40¢ from the author. 


American Classical 
League 
Service Bureau 


‘DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, ‘Director 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or checks (with a 5c bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked to 
pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer pay- 
ment, please pay within 30 days. In complying with 
these requests you will help the League and its 
Service Bureau immeasurably. 
ADDRESS THE AMERICAN CLASSICAI 
LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU, VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

The Service Bureau has the following 
material for sale. Please order by number 
and title. 

MATERIAL FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 

TEACHER OF LATIN 
Mimeographs 


18. The Real Basis of Interest in Latin. 


10¢ 

35. Playing Fair. Some points for the 
young teacher to keep in mind. 5¢ 

39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 
Work So That It May Not Become 
Monotonous? 10¢ 

127. Some Suggestions for Making Drill 
in Forms Interesting As Well As 
Thorough. A symposium. 10¢ 

133. Suggestions for Teaching Roman 
Life, Character, History, and Re- 
ligion in Connection with First 
Year Latin. 10¢ 

134. Devices and Incentives in First Year 
Latin. Also suggestions for other 
years. 10¢ 

135. Aims in First Year Latin. 10¢ 

136. Some Experiments in Teaching 
Vergil. 10¢ 

145. Improvement Sheet for Teachers of 
First Year Latin. 10¢ 

147. Devices for Teaching Special Parts 
of Cicero’s Orations. 10¢ 

158. Methods I Shall Use Next Year. 


5¢ 
166. The First Two Weeks in the Latin 
Class. 10¢ 


217. Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher 
of Caesar. 10¢ 

227. Practical Suggestions for the Caesar 
Teacher. 10¢ 

234. Some Problems in Teaching Begin- 
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ning Latin and a Suggested Solu- 
tion. 10¢ 

248. Suggestions for Teaching Vocabu- 
lary. 10¢ 

408. The Teaching of Comprehension 
in the Translation of Caesar. 5¢ 

409. The Cultural Possibilities of 
Cicero’s Orations. 10¢ 

419. A Student’s Report on the Old and 
New Content and Methods of 
Teaching Latin in Secondary 
Schools. 10¢ 

432. Sight Translation: Its Value and 
Use. 10¢ 

444. Where Are We? How Latin 
teachers can meet new conditions. 
10¢ 

469. Improvement Sheet for a Teacher 
of Second Year Latin. 10¢ 

510. Suggestions to Teachers of First 
and Second Year Latin. 10¢ 

516. Cicero and Modern Politics. 10¢ 


518. Reorientation in the Latin 
Course. 5¢ 
520. Anecdotes Reported from Latin 


Classes in a Large City High School. 
Designed to illustrate characteristics 
of successful teaching. 10¢ 
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A Suggestion for Anticipating 
Caesar. To be presented to pupils 
in the eighth and ninth grades. 10¢ 


533. The Evolving Latin Course. 10¢ 
Supplement 


40. Suggestions Regarding the Teach- 
ing of Latin Forms and Syntax in 


the Earlier Years of the High 
School. 10¢ 
Bulletins 


XI. Suggestions for the Young Latin 
Teacher. 10¢ 


XXIX. Devices for the Classroom and 
Classical Club. 25¢ 


MODEL OF A ROMAN KITCHEN 

A cardboard reproduction of a Roman 
model including utensils and two figures. 
The Roman kitchen when assembled mea- 
sures approximately 1714” x 13” x 14” 
high. It comes in a single, flat sheet, and 
the various pieces are to be cut out, 
folded, and glued together. Simple direc- 
tions for assembling and coloring certain 
parts (the larger surfaces are already 
colored) are included. Dimensions for the 
construction of the walls of the room in 
which the cut-out pieces are to be placed 
are given in the directions. Price, 75¢. 


THE 1943 LATIN CALENDAR 

The 1943 wall calendar is 16” x 22” 
in size, printed on ivory paper with a 
matching spiral binding. As in our pre- 
vious calendars, both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used. 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
in color. The large, clear illustrations 
will make a splendid addition to your pic- 
ture collection. The November page of 
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the calendar is devoted to the Junior 
Classical League in honor of the sixth 
birthday of the organization. 


Because of restrictions on paper and 
binding material there will be only a lim- 
ited number of calendars available this 
year. It is advisable, therefore, that you 
place your order as early as_ possible. 
Price, $1.00. 

A limited number of the 1942 cal- 
endar is still available. The regular price 
of this is $1.00 but anyone ordering it 
together with the 1943 calendar ($1.00) 
may secure it for 35¢, while our supply 
lasts. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

(A) The three columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux are shown reflected 
in the pool of the House of the Vestal 
Virgins. Colors, red, green, brown, yel- 
low, blue. The inside carries an appropri- 
ate greeting in Latin. Envelopes to match. 

(B) A green pine branch with brown 
cones, tied with a white fillet, is shown 
against a red background. The custom of 
using green branches at Saturnalia and 
New Year's time inspired this card. The 
inside of the card carries the holiday cry. 
“To Saturnalia.’" Envelopes to match. 

(C) A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress carries a branched candlestick. The 
inside of the card contains three stanzas 
of a medieval Christmas carol in Latin. 
Colors, red, black, and ivory. Envelopes 
to match. 

Prices, any card: 10 for 60¢; 25 for 
$1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00 
Packets of Assorted Christmas Cards Pre- 
viously Published 

(D) A packet of cards, with the greet- 
ing in Latin, selected from Verbum Pat- 
ris, the Charioteer, the Kneeling Lady, 
the Pine Branch, and the Roman Lamp 
Envelopes to match. Price, 10 for 60¢. 

(E) A packet of cards, with the greet- 
ing in Greek, selected from the Wise 
Men, Madonna and Child, and the Holly 
Wreath. Envelopes to match. Price, 10 
for 60¢. 


CHRISTMAS 

160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 

Written in Easy Latin. 5¢ 

More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

Officium Stellae. A liturgical play 

suitable for presentation at Christ- 

mas. 10¢ 

297. A Bibliography of Articles Help- 
ful in Preparing Entertainments 
for Christmas. 5¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10¢ 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 
10¢ 
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+66. A Roman and an American Christ- 
mas Compared. A play in two 
acts. 10¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 

Articles in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 

The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 
10¢ 

Christmas and the Roman 
December, 1938. 10¢ 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10¢ 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift 
December, 1940. 10¢ 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their Pa- 
gan Antecedents. December, 1941. 
10¢ 


Saturnalia. 


Bringer. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY 

Article in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK: 

Verbal Magic in New Year's Greet- 

ings. January, 1941. 10¢ 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ET( REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912. AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The Classical Outlook. published 8 times yearly 
at Nashville. Tenn. for October 1, 1942 
State of Tennessee 
County of Davidson 
ss. 

Before me. a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid personally appeared 
Clyde Pharr. who, having been duly sworn ac 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Secy-Treas. of publisher of The Classical Outlook 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief. a true statement of the ownership. 
management (and a daily paper, the circulation) 
etc.. of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24. 1912. as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933. embodied in section 537. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Editor: Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, New York, N. Y.: Manag- 
ing Editor: Dorothy Park Latta, 31 East 12th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager: Dorothy 
Park Latta, 31 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration. its mame and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a firm. company. or other unincor 
porated concern, its mame and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given. ) 

Owner: American Classical League Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee; Names of Officers: 
B. L. Ullman, President, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; Clyde Pharr, Secy-Treas., Vanderbilt 
University. Nashville, Tennessee 

3. That the known bondholders. mortgagees 
and other security holders owfing or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners. stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation. the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting. is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

CLYDE PHARR. 
Signature of Secy-Treas. of Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of Sept., 1942. 

(Seal) Edwin §. Gardner. 
(My commission expires April 8, 1946.) 
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